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CHINESE JADES AND PORCELAINS 
KHMER SCULPTURES 
Property of 
DWIGHT C. HARRIS. New York 


F state of the Late 


VRS ANNIE E. MeCANN 
Upper Montclair. N. J. 


\ BOSTON PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
fnd Other Owners 


Important Japanese lacquer of the \VIII 
century. including a group of writers’ boxes 
(suzuri-bako)., book boxes (bunko) and 
other choice cabinet pieces. mainly from a 
Boston private collection: also lacquer eabi- 
nets and tables. A number of ~decorated 
lacquer and other inro, carved ivory and 
wood netsuke. Finely wrought gold menuki. 
Also beautiful Chinese jades of the Ch’ien- 
lung period, including a rare scenic vista of 
the Shou Shan or Paradise. enriched with 
carved jade, and other semi-precious min- 
erals; a white jade river boat; a white jade 
statuette of a deer. Rock crystal. agate and 
other semi-precious mineral carvings. The 
Harris collection of Chinese porcelain, glass 
and semi-precious mineral snuff bottles. A 
vroup of Khmer Buddhistie stone sculptures 
of the IX-XI century. Chinese single-color 
and decorated porcelains of the Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties. together with a notable 
chiin yao hanging jardiniere of the Sung 
dynasty. 


Hlustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
PUBLIC SALE 


January 13, at 2 P. M. 


ON EXHIBITION DAILY FROM JANUARY 7 


DECORATIONS » LIVERPOOL WARE 
BRONZES - PAINTINGS 
Property of 
Miss ELLA PARSONS. PHILADELPHIA 
MRS SIDNEY B. WOOD. Jr.. New York 
MRS STEFANO BERIZZI 
RALPH ISHAM. BRIELLE. N. J. 
{nd Other Owners 


Fine Early American furniture. including a 
group of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
pieces in maple. walnut and mahogany from 
the collection of Miss Ella Parsons. brought 
directly from exhibition in the Pennsylvania 
Museum and Memorial Hall. Philadelphia. 
Other furniture. chiefly of New England 
origin. offers notable highboys and chests- 
on-chests. among them a hooded highboy 
attributed to John Goddard. Complementary 
decorations include ten pairs of Battersea 
enamel mirror or curtain knobs. with por- 
traits of national heroes and other subjects. 
Staffordshire. Leeds and Liverpool ware. in- 
cluding a pair of rare Liverpool *Washing- 
ton and Independence’ queen’sware_ pitch- 
ers: glass. silver and Sheffield plate: and 
Early American coverlets. Three important 
bronze equestrian groups by Frederic Rem- 
ington. Several American paintings. includ- 
ing the fine portrait of Indian Chief Lrontail 


by Charles M. Russell. 
Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
PUBLIC SALE 


January 14, at 2 P. M. 
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ALBRECHT DURER 


814 by 1234 inches 
Woman in Dance Costume 


In a Private Collection 





A pprorria rELY coinciding with the tremendous The magnificent Diirer drawing above will be reproduced 


reawakening of interest of American collectors and mu- in full colors and in its original size as part of the illustra- 
seums in old drawings, this survey, richly illustrated with tive material in this article. It is only one of fourteen 
virtual facsimile reproductions, considers the better and plates in full colors, covering Flemish, Oriental, Modern 
lesser known masterpieces as well as the important new French and American Art as well as Georgian Decoration, 
additions to American collections. contained in 


THE 1939 ANNUAL OF THE ART NEWS 


a de luxe volume of some 200 pages, with ten authoritative and varied articles illustrated with about 350 plates, to be 
published on February 18, 1939. The price per copy of this beautiful and enduring book is two dollars; it is, however, 
given free to regular annual subscribers to The Art News. Early reservations are most advisable to insure possession of 


this very desirable volume. Address: The Art News, 136 East 57th Street, New York, Cables, Gagol, New York. 
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PRESENTED ANONYMOUSLY TO THE FINE ARTS GALLERY OF 


rit ACOUIRED FROM THI | ENFEFELD \ ERIES 


A GREAT JEROME BOSCH FOR 
SAN DIEGO: “CHRIST TAKEN 
IN CAPTIVITY” 

One of the most important early Ne 

paintings to enter American museum 

recent time, this deeply impressive scene from 
the Passion comes from a German nobility col- 
lection and has remained unpublished until 
now, although Dr. Max J]. Friedlander calls it 
“an autograph and completely preserved work 
of Hieronymus Bosch” and Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner refers to it as ‘one of the most fascinating 
compositions by this great master, remarkabl 
expressive in its types and magnificent in col- 
ors.” Fully signed on the sword at the upper 
right, it is painted on a panel 20 by 32 inches. 
The vitality and the excellent condition are 
visible in the detail at the right, accounting for 
the opinion that this is the best of the versions 
o} this subject attributed to Bosch. It may be 
dated in the artist's mature period, probably 
about 1500, and its sharply perceptive realism 
combined with exotic Gothic fantasy represents 
the stylistic phase which most strongly in- 
fluenced the elder Pieter Breughel and which 
laid the foundations for satire and caricature 
as a pictorial entity—the tradition which con- 
tinued through Callot, Chodowiecki, Goya and 


Daumier to Forain and Grosz in our own day 


as opposed to literary intrusion into painting. 
The contrast between the sublime peace o} 
Christ and the heat of His captors’ evil 1s 
achieved not only by a violent, self-contained 
expressionism but also by a genially disposed 
composition in which the laws of balance, con- 
frontation and contraposto are utilized to their 
fullest extent. The dark, vibrant harmonies of 
Bosch’'s color complete the imagery of a picture 
so powerful that it seems to burst its confines. 
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BONNARD-VUILLARD CELEBRATION 
The Chicago Art Institute Shows the Two “Futurists” 


OUND the vear 1889 a group of young French painters used 
to gather once a month in a little restaurant on the Passage 


Brady. A 


learned friend 


became prophets of a new stvle, 


the rigid science of Signac. 
Ibels, Ranson, Maurice Denis and 
a little later René Piot, kK. X 
sel and Vuillard and soon Maillol 
and Félix Vallotton argued the 
theories of Symbolism, a literary 
movement which under the leader- 
ship of the poet, Mallarmé, 
preached the values of “suggestion” 
as against “statement.” Could Sym- 
bolism be applied to painting, 
Odilon Redon, engaged on his strik- 


Rous- 


ing romantic lithographs, encour- 
aged them to try. From Pont-Aven 
the painter Sérusier returned full of 
Gauguin’s discoveries in flat design 
and invented color. In the Cate 
Volpini seventeen canvases by Gau- 
euin himself, done in- Brittany, 
\rles and Martinique, urged them 
to further experiment. They gave 
up painting out-of-doors for the 
studio. They haunted the museums, 
finding Japanese prints and kake- 
mono, Persian lacquers and minia- 
tures. Learnedly they talked of an 
art that was “‘tapestried,” “‘cloison- 
néd.”” Maurice Denis today notes 
two sides of the movement; first, 
a transformation of everyday ma- 
terial by new aesthetic principles. 
Under the spell of the Orient the 
Symbolists flattened picture-space 
and drew in decorative arabesques. 
Patches of color, jeweled or greved, 
filled in flat spaces of design. Sec- 
ond: a transformation of the art- 
ist’s vision. The Symbolist sought 
his own “sensation,” trying to In- 
terpret the “soul” or “sentiment” 
of a subject, rather than following 
the Impressionist effort to pursue 
fugitive effects of light. 

The first to succeed in the new 
style was Vuillard. In a series of 
small pictures of Parisian rooms 
done in the ’90s he not only seized 
the “moment” of Impressionism 
but gave that moment a fresh sig- 
nificance. Painting on warm-toned 
wood or cardboard with brief 


nicknamed 
(after the Hebrew word for “prophet” ) 
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them 
Ihe name stuck for they 
a stvle which revolted not only 
against the dry teachings of the Academie Julien, where many of 
them had studied, but against the impersonal vision of Monet and 


his group which included Bonnard, 


BY DANIEL CATTON RICH * 


“The Nabis’ 


ETANG-LA-VILLE” BY EDOUARD 


IN A ROOM,” AN 


*Mr. Rich's brilliant introduction to the Chicago exhibition is here pub- 
lished prefatory to the first printing of a posthumous critical essay on 


Bonnard by Meier-Graefe which appears on the following pages 


| oulouse-Lautrec, 


INTIMATE 


JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. TO THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


MUSEUM OF ART TO THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


VUILLARD 


SCENI 


touches of color, Vuillard captured the very atmosphere of bour- 
geois life at the end of the century. Not only did he record the cur- 
tains, the turniture, the rugs 
of a middle-class home. Color itself is symbolic; 
gaudy tones are woven in with exquisite greys, browns and blacks. 
lhe inhabitants of these rooms count less than their surroundings. 
Slight silhouettes, reminiscent of the stylized figures of Seurat and 
are filled in with the dots and spots of Neo-Im- 


but the whole dense, crowded aspect 


bright, almost 


pressionism, never contrasted for 
luminous effect, but disposed as 
elements in decoration. Through- 
out plays a whimsical, wandering 
line anticipating the later sinuosity 
of Art Nouveau. 

If in an early work like Woman 
Sweeping in a Room Vuillard or- 
casionally recalls the Dutch Little 
Masters, more often his scale of 
values makes us think of Corot’s 
exquisite tact. Again it is Van 
Gogh's stenographic color, but Van 
Gogh, muted and reduced. Degas 
affected him profoundly but never 
was Degas so ornamental, so avow- 
edly precious. Pictures like these 
show how Vuillard 
translated Symbolism into paint- 
ing, domesticating its exotic side 


successfully 


and rendering “the very atmosphere 
of things.” 

Later the artist became a realist. 
[he canvases /ntimacy and Le Salon 
Hessel, Rue de Rivoli mark the 
transition. Here the illusion of space 
begins to intrigue him. Depth, 
an unerring sense of 
color relation and a 


created by 
new concern 
for light, suggests a more factual 
approach. Vuillard turns to  por- 
traiture; the single splendid exam- 
ple shown here, Af. l’Ambassadeur 
Philippe Berthelot, exhibits his suc- 
cess In portraying a man. sur- 
rounded by familiar objects to re- 
veal his personality. But, important 
as such documents may be to future 
historians, it is the Vuillard of the 
gos and early 1900s that impresses 
Subtle, witty, full of decorative 
skill and charm, these small panels 
occupy a unique place in French 
painting. 

His friend, Bonnard, 
began in much the same manner 


life-long 


It was the custom of earlier writers 

to lump the two as “Intimists,” a 

term more applicable to the young 
(Continued on page 22) 








BONNARD by J. Meter-Gra efe 
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hymns, this idyllic painter and sole trans- 


mitter of the lvricism of Renoir, could pro- 


duce quit Ipon closer 


] ] > 
e tnis LV pe Ol Work But 


inspection the thirty odd pictures—baffling 
apparently almost accidental projections ot 
reality which seemed to strive alter every- 
thing but the accepted portrait values 


hallmarks of 
[he painter who, in 


showed unmistakable 
their kind 


portrall 


certain 
a woman's 
undertook merely to present the 
interplay of flesh tones, details of the dress 
and the vibrating relationship between figure 
in other words the still-life 
SCeNie by almost Imper- 
ceptibly stressing the pose, by the slightest 


and background 
elements otf the 


deepening of a shadow and accentuation of a 
highlight 
the whole psychology of the woman. In s 
of all the reticence of the description, In 


nevertheless succeeds In conveying 


pite 
fact 
the observer is inevitably 


+ 


as a result of it 
held to this decorous portrait convention and 
as such 
Out of it there arise interrelationships of a 
strange intimacy, Vermeer s 
paintings of women, but more gentle. For it 
is amazing with what respectful restraint 
this impetuous decorateur handles nuances ot 
facial expression: the farouche uncommuni- 
cativeness of the voung girl in the big striped 
armchair by the fire (1929), the silence of 
his characters ini general, the seriousness of 
the child who clutches a sketchy dachshund 
under his sketchy art. At times this coloristic 
a blind behind which 
this delver into psychological secrets conceals 
his true identity. 

Among a welter of frames and canvases, 
a kitten on his knees, sits Vollard, his cus- 
tomarily oblique, devious glance betraying 
the nature of the tormented sceptic. | he mot- 
tled kitten, tiny in the big hands, seems to 
have sprung into being directly from out 
the pictures on the walls, of which it is an 
unreal symbol. Vollard could not have been 
better rendered. Renoir and Cézanne, not to 
mention the many others for whom the capri- 
cious dealer and intellectual sat while they 
strove to grasp the rough exterior of the 
thinker who had collected so many of their 
inspirations, were far from achieving such 
a characterization. After one hundred sittings 
Cézanne had only realized a successful rendi- 
tion of the shirt and Renoir the toreador 
costume that, to his discomfort, Vollard had 
to don for the ceremony. 

One had arrived at Braun's in the role of 
a carping know-it-all for the purpose of 
unmasking a sham reputation, but finally left 


is compelled to accept its message 


rather as in 


sketchiness seems like 
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CHESTER DALI 


the place pursued by the derision of the kitten. Bringing out thes 
aits Was by no means a bad method of calling public attention 


; ' mnt 
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t 
POT! 


Who, aside from the clientele of Bernheim Jeune, was 


already considered passé in Paris and who 


in either Germany or 


I-ngland where any French clown can make 


Is today still 
known. A few vears before the Depression | witnessed the 


New York dealer 


Interest in Bonnard. The 


et ¢ ve 


] 
CATCCIN 


efforts of a vainly trving to rouse a collector’s 


following dav this same dealer brought 


on a couple of dozen Chiricos and, within twenty-four hours, was 
sold out—down to the last fragment of broken column 

the vVounger generation has reproached Bonnard with foregoing 
Cubism in the pursuit of his own fantasies. Inhibited by his 
lachshund, he retused to take Picasso seriously. For no powerfully 


lictated Movement can be maintained if this same dachshund mixes 
. In. France has, in most cases, been preserved from the extremes ot 
revolution by that offspring of scepticism, a highly developed sens« 
of the ridiculous, but even 
this resistance is beginning 
to crumble and today it 
could well come about that 
some Inept, immigrant 
painter, building upon the 
indifference of a public 
wearied by outworn slogans 
and upon an artistic pro- 
fession as devoid of leader- 
ship as it is bereft of tradi- 
tion, could clear the decks 
lor his own purposes. Ra- 
tionalism, which has long 
since invaded the domain 
of art, threw the picture 
overboard — the picture 
Which, up till Picasso, was 
still a vehicle of intel- 
lectual communication 
and, as such, was related to 
tangible and so 


leadet s 


( rb ect ~ 
Was the 
pow eT Ol 


strong 
suggestion, so 


submissive the herd, so 


deftly did the revolution- 

, 4 E ary dialectic interweave 
: . Bounei® both actual and alleged 
ae. ‘“: etn gr past sequences of events 


through the poverty-strick- 
en texture of the 
that those whom it 
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our excellent public, were 
completely satisfied, blind- 
ly believing in every prom- 
ise held out to them by the 
leader, and thereupon pro- 
ceeded to inflate the move- 
ment to unheard-ol propor- 
tions. Only lately has one 
begun to appreciate the 
absurdity of the so-called 
cataclysm and the outlook 
brightens for Bonnard’s 
dachshund 

With the picture, the 
human element likewise 
went by the board that 
human for whom, with the 
exception of dealers and 
collectors pict ures are, 
after all, painted. The de- 
cline of the portrait, which 
began long before the be- 
ginning of the whole shoot- 
ing match, was one of the 
first symptoms of these 


changing values and, with LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY TO THI 
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due regard to this, it was THE PALM,” IN: BONNARD’S LUXURIANT LATE STYLI 


by no means ill-advised to 
present Bonnard under the 


: eee LENT BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM TO THI 
guise of a portraltist 


It is not a question of i 


presenting this or that 
voung girl, or Vollard, or §& 
Madame X as the object [ 
of a picture (if the picture 
is to have an object at all) 
but the fact that the state- 
ment that photography has 
rendered portrait painting 
superfluous can be classi- 
fied along with the same 
brilliant arguments which 
hold out for, say, the equal 
importance of the moving 
picture and of the stage 
that is significant. Bon- 
nard’s Vollard is above all 
interesting as an expression 
of rhythm. The unprepos- 
sessing exterior and invo- 
luted mentality of the 
thinker are here personified 
in the interplay of form 
and color more objectis ely 
than would be possible in 
any other medium. 

Before visiting the Bon- 
nard exhibition | had been 
to the Renoir show in the 
Orangerie and, later, at 
Bernheim’s and at Braun's 
| had retained an aftertaste 
of the intoxicating feast 
that had been proffered 
there. But, even in front of 
Renoir’s actual canvases one clung to Bonnard, and this is no small 
compliment to his staying qualities. With the possible exception of 
Maillol, Bonnard is the only living affinity of Renoir—allowing of 
course for all the differences between two individuals living in 
two generations. Curiously enough, this painter par excellence still 
belongs to the 1890's, the period when he began to work with a group 
of young men who had renounced the easel in order to produce 
decorative objects such as tapestries and wallpapers destined for 
the daily use of the rich, who already owned a sufficient number ot 
framed pictures. Maillol participated in this movement as a weaver. 
In many ways it was one which could have corresponded to that 
turning point in the history of art to which Picasso subsequently 
put his hand, though the earlier one was more natural—to say 
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nothing of being more di- 
rect and far less harmful 
in its results. Soon, how- 
ever, the creative urge 
triumphed over youthful 
social consciousness and 
Bonnard returned to the 
ranks of the easel paint- 
ers. Among the portraits 
at Braun's there was a 
kemme au Lapin, a tall, 
vertical composition, com- 
posed out of large planes 
of color and dated 1891 
a tapestry-like decoration 
in Which one discovered 
the tace of a slightly fan- 
tastic lady and below it 
a still more amazing bun- 
ny, the predecessor of the 
dachshund and the kitten. 
lhe propensity for deco- 
ration remained with Bon- 
nard, in great contrast to 
Renoir, who also began as 
a craftsman, not through 
inclination and reason, but forced into the 
trade; once, however, he became an artist, 
Renoir allied himself with nature to such 


an extent that, once free of Impressionism, 


it was only with difficulty that he could later 
return to decorative subject matter. Bonnard 
developed inversely. His generation con- 
sidered Impressionism as finished and done 
with and the problem for him was to over- 
come the dangers of a two-dimensional poster 
technique in the patterned Japanese style, 
which did violence to nature, albeit wittily 
and in good taste. 

Bonnard found himself in circumstances 
similar to the slightly older Toulouse-Lautrec, 
many of whose drawings and lithographs 
he approaches without, at the same time 
attaining Lautrec’s heights of incisiveness. 
[hrough this circumstance, however, he 
escaped the degree of specialization of the 
great satirist, whose painting at no time 
conveyed the charm of his graphic work. 

In his early days Bonnard had tried his 
hand at journalism, but always as a poet 
who, by a too great complexity of ideas, 
must Inevitably miss reality; when he gave 
this up and had mastered his painting craft 
he was to create one of the most genuinely 
poetical works of any painter of our time. 
This was a book, illustrated in lithograph, 
of the Classical tale of Daphnis and Chloe, 
the two shepherd children who tried to learn 
the secret of love. The work was published 
in 1902 by Vollard. Here is the Hellenism of 
fervent youth—that same ardent spirit that 
was shortly to kindle the work of the ageing 
Renoir, which both artists came by natur- 
ally, as a direct racial heritage. With Bon- 
nard, however, it attained an astonishing de- 


gree of fulfillment. The Classical tale lives again before our eyes, 
with all the detailed vividness of a contemporary event, while at the 
same time belonging in the enchanted realm of Panic legend. 
Rewarding as were these two last exhibitions, they have given us 
only a few more or less arbitrarily chosen pieces out of the widespread 
oeuvre of the artist. One could wish that some ambitious friend of 


the master would undertake a more extensive celebration, selecting 


5 


with intelligent taste works of all periods based on thematic cate- 
gories in order to reveal Bonnard in his full stature. Not only the 
small circle of devotees, but the entire art world, insofar as it is 
possessed of eyes, would realize that France has in Bonnard her most 
distinguished, not to say her greatest, painter. Let us hope that we 
will not have to wait until his seventieth birthday for this. 





MASTERPIEKCKS OF 
ART 
PROVIDENCE 
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IN 
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ROMANESOL | 


FIRST HALFOI 


PAINTING OF THI MADONNA 
PHIRTEENTIHCENTURY (RIGHT) 


A WELI 


SCHOOL O} 


PRESERVED 
LEON 


IVORY 
PWELETH 


hIGURE Ol] 


CENTURY 


CHRIST OF TRH! 
SPANISH (BELOW 


LENT ANONYM SLY TO THE MUSEUM OF THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE MUSEUM OF THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


MPORTANT anonymous loans which have recently come to the Mu- 
seum of Art of the Rhode Island School of Design represent three of 

the main directions of Romanesque art. The first of these is a twelfth 
century painting well known in literature, having been reproduced by 
Van Marle as well as being the earliest work mentioned in Venturi's 
Italian Paintings in America. 7 be Madonna 1s shown seated on a throne 
decorated with red and blue jewels the back of which is covered with white 
fabric cross-barred in a design of red, blue and black. The enameled qual- 
ity of the color and rigid formality of the drapery, combined with intense 
religious fervor, proclaim the author of this work as an early thirteenth 
century follower of Berlinghiert. The panel is in an unusually good state 
of preservation and measures over forty inches in height. The Museum's 
second loan, a small ivory figure of Christ notable for the marvelously 
rhythmic interplay of curves in the design of the drapery is a twelfth cen- 
tury Spanish example from the school of Leon. From the same district 
though slightly earlier in date 1s, lastly, a stone relief representing Christ in 
Judgment which derives originally from Santa Marta de Tere, Zamora. 
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The Kdiors Review 


THE YEAR IN ART: A REVIEW OF 1938 


QO TAKE stock of the art world during 1938, following an 

annual custom inaugurated here last year, is impossible with- 

out the continuous realization that the events of the year in 
a much larger world have overshadowed as they have dwarfed and 
stunted every manifestation of the aesthetic nature of man. The 
spectacle of a world about to destroy itself, of a civilization at the 
mercy of destructive forces from within, forms a prospect at once 
so terrifying and so aggressive that is it no wonder that a deeply 
interested audience for artistic problems is hard to find 

Yet it narrows down to the old chestnut about fiddling while 
Rome burned. Subtracting from the parable the unattractive per- 
sonality of Nero, the fact remains that, after all, it is far better to 
fiddle if one can do nothing about the fire. And today the conflagra- 
tion threatens from so wide an area, burns so rapidly and danger- 
ously that once begun it must ultimately extinguish its extinguish- 
ers. Under these circumstances the sound of a Bach chaconne ot 
the view of a Piero della Francesca can but make cremation a little 
more agreeable. 

Both, however, have a more vital function as well. They consti- 
tute the incentive worth fighting for, the symbol of the higher life 
which is embodied in no maudlin concept of democracy or socialism, 
in no theatrical fanfare of fascism or communism, but in the 
reasoned philosophy—of the superiority of the excellent in the 
human—without which art perishes. 

Fiddle, then, we must—if vainly, for its own sake; if purposefully, 
to encourage our survival. Only in that sense, to be sure, can the 
soi-disant art world and its inhabitants justify existence. Only in 
that sense can the painting of pictures, the hewing of sculpture, the 
exhibition and purchase of the final products, the teaching of art 
and its understanding, have a significance worth measuring and 


discussing. 


B' no matter how objectively one concentrates upon purely 
artistic agenda, the record of 1938 cannot be written without 
reference to the political contretemps. The summer which usually 
brings its feast of European exhibitions temptingly dotted across 
the map was, in the year just ending, barren of offerings except for 
two brave manifestations held in the rare sunlight of a neutral coun- 
trv—Holland. The international flow of artistic communication, 
each year increasingly obstructed by national prejudices and war- 
ring ideologies, has reached a degree of blockade and stoppage to 
make one despair of ever seeing it restored to the normal aspect of a 
civilized world one of whose chief objectives it should be. And as 
one brings the focus down to specific examples, one finds the virus 
of international and interpolitical dissension already deep seated 
and infecting the quality of art forms: painters and sculptors whose 
concern ought only be art for its own sake have become both the 
instruments and the victims of systematic propaganda which dis- 
torts and perverts their work. The canvas has succumbed to the 
literary disease of the pamphleteer, the sculpture to the wordy 
tendence of the boldly titled political cartoon or the verbose news- 
paper feuilleton. Defilement enough to make one sick—sick with fear 
of the disappearance of a pure art before the onslaught of Com- 
missar-commanded and Fiihrer-verboten tracts and posters in the 
guise of art! 

here is, nevertheless, a single hope from all this dry rot—a lesson 
for America. With one foot already in the muddy welter of propa- 
ganda disguised as art, our artists still have the concrete example 
before them as Well as the opportunity to learn that it is far braver 
to paint on behalf of one’s soul than for or against anybody’s 
Weltanschauung. The turn from 1938 to 1939 is high time to call 
loudly and firmly for a national art to be judged by artistic and not 
ideological criteria. 


F ONE dismisses the throes of creative art in America and looks 

exclusively upon its results over centuries, the closing year 
looks brighter in retrospect, and the one to come brighter still. It is 
a pleasure to record the exhibitions that have taken place through- 
out the country on artistic subjects ranging from the Renaissance 
to modern time, on the flourishing of traditional events and the 
addition and growth of new ones. The attendant public interest is 
even more gratifying to report. It is safe to say that no country in 


1] 


the world now equals a public so eager for art exhibitions and so 
prolific in its visits to museums—an interest which is combined with 
a constantly more widespread publication of art in books, in general 
magazines like Life and in daily newspapers. The connoisseur and 
the artist can look upon America with hope and promise, awaiting 
only fulfilment on the part of the creative artist. 

In this spirit we proceed to reap this year’s crop of distinguished 
performance—with, we hope, the same accurate and considerate 
scythe of a year ago. This is a risky game, as likely to make ten 
enemies as a single friend, but we play it not for its own pleasure as 
much as for the value each mention may give as an object lesson. 
\ccordingly we nominate for: 

The Most Significant Exbibition of the Year: Because of the 
diversity of subject matter it is impossible to arrive at a choice be- 
tween the three events following, in chronological order: 

“Italian Sculpture of the Early Renaissance,” arranged by Dr. 
Valentiner at the Detroit Institute of Arts, which offered an extraor- 
dinarily wide and qualitative insight into one of the greatest arts. 

“Venetian Painting,” arranged by Dr. Heil at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Hlonor in San Francisco, which showed in 
important examples the longest-lived Luropean painting tradition 
and the one which is the root of modern painting. 

“Chinese Painting,” arranged by Mr. Priest at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, which offered America the first com- 
parable event to the great Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House 
several years ago and consequently is a landmark in the progress 
of aesthetic understanding of a great art form. 

The Most Important Old Painting Acquired by a Public Collec- 
tion: lintoretto’s Venetian Senator, acquired by the Frick Collec- 
tion, New York, as perhaps the greatest portrait by one of the 
greatest Venetians, is a rival to the great Rubens Venus and Adonis 
presented by Mr. Harry Payne Bingham to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the first important, large autograph work of the artist 
in America. We find it impossible to make a definite choice, further 
complicated last week by the announcement, made as these lists were 
being prepared, of Mr. Beaumont’s magnificent gift of his great 
Watteau to the Cleveland Museum. 

lhe Most Important Modern European Painting Acquired by a 
Public Collection: Corot’s Hagar and Ishmael, acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is the early masterpiece of one 
of the greatest of landscape painters and a fountainhead of the prin- 
ciples of modern sight in art, as well as a beautiful picture in its own 
right. A second choice so close as to demand mention here is the 
Cezanne Chestnut Trees at Jas de Bouffan, acquired by the Frick 
Collection, one of the greatest landscapes from the artist's best period 
and noteworthy also as a courageous new departure in the purchas- 
ing policy of one of the most respected American collections. 

The Most Important American Painting Acquired by an Amert- 
can Public Collection , a » 
(No important American painting was acquired by a public col- 
lection during 1938. Is this the fault of American painters or Ameri: 


can MuseumMsy ) 


The Most Important Old Sculpture Acquired by an American 
Public Collection: Were the choice is again complicated by wide 
difference in period, but it lies between: 

[he superb archaic Greek head acquired by the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, one of the most notable examples 
of a great phase of sculpture in this country and doubly important 
in its significance to the new eyes of the Middle West; and 

lhe great Gothic Virgin and Child sculptured in the Ile-de-France 
in the fourteenth century, formerly in the James Simon Collection 
in the Katser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin, acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for The Cloisters, which, in the full glory 
of its polychroming and the majestic sweep of its Gothic style, helps 
to recreate a whole period for a new country. 

Phe Most Important Modern Sculpture Acquired by an American 
Public Collection: Robert Laurent’s bronze Kneeling Figure, ac- 
quired through the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Purchase Prize 
for the Art Institute of Chicago, which is one of the most complete, 


distinguished sculptural efforts by a modern American in recent 
times. 


This closes the books on 1938. Pax vobiscum in 1930! A. M. F. 











(Great Rubens Portrait in Boston 


Acquisition of an Unknown Likeness of Hts Furst Wife 


BY W.G. 

N TE ace O LIS OLN DO it D\ 

IR ( s St Wile s e) Ss nol natter ol 

pa r intere lhe lady's es would seem to be 

suffi itiy well Known, trom the davs when Rubens painted het 

seated by his side shortly after their marriage in 1009 (now In the 

Ite Pinakothek, Munich), until the last portrait of her undoubtedly 

from Rubens’ own hand usually dated 1025, the vear betore het 

death (now in the Uffizi Galleries. Florence). But closet Investiga- 
tion tells another story 
We know Isabella Brant 
as a childish, innocent 
bride, and as a woman 
who seems to carry in het 
face the presage ol un- 
timely death. Ot inter- 
vening portraits the one 


at Berlin, variously dated 
1O1o-t1 and after 1620, 1s 
held 
not 


' 
DY Lies 


some au 
to Isabella 


herselt 


represent 
but her sister: the 
portrait in the Maurits- 
huis at the Hague, dat- 
able about 1615, of which 
there are versions in the 
Wallace Collection and in 
the Moltke Collection in 
Copenhagen, is widely 
held to be a copy from a 
lost original; while it is 
the fashion to attribute to 
Van Dyck the magnifi- 
cent three-quarter length 
in the Hermitage, painted 
in the last vears of Isa- 
bella’s life. So it that 
the Isabella in whom Ru 
bens’ own vitality 
zest for life 
match, was known only 
from her appearance in 
several large scale paint- 
ings of bacchanals and 
festivals, and more doubt- 
fully in some paintings of 
the Virgin and Child, 
such as those in the Her- 
mitage and in Brussels. 
In these we get a glimpse 


1s, 


and 
found a 


of the Isabella of whom 
Rubens wrote his 
friend Pierre Dupuy after 
her death. “/:n verité, j'ai 
perdu une excellente com- 
pagne,; on pouvait que 
dis-je, on devait raison- 
nablement l’aimer, puisqu elle n’avait aucun des travers de son sexe; 
point d’humeur chagrine, nulle fatblesse de femme, 
bonté et de la délicatesse.” 

In the portrait recently acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, this aspect of Isabella is fully revealed. Instead of the simple, 
straightforward pose of the other portraits, the line of the shoulders 
recedes sharply into the picture, a motive which is given a counter- 
poise by a turn of the head towards the spectator and a sideways 
tilt, while the arrangement of the hands in an inward and upward 


to 


PETER PAULL RUBENS: “PORTRAIT 


rien que de la 


CONSTABLE 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


OF 


12 


he moveme 


supports t nt of the head. Here, in 
is revealed in a high degree Rubens’ powers of organizing three 
dimensional form into a dynamic rhythmic design. The sense of 


energy, treshness and vitality thus created is reinforced by the co- 
quettish sideways glance of the eves 


ment 


and the 
the 


ol the paint, and the glowing, transparent color 


Suggestion Ol 


move- 
decisive handling 


In the lips; but even more so by 


SWIIt 
Rarely has Rubens 


revealed his technical resource more completely | 


l-verv toucl 


1 1S 
from his own hand, even 
the flowers which he 
lelt 


evidence combines 


SO 


\ll 


‘ 
LO 


Olten to others 


] 
the 


' 


suggest a work carried out 


and 


even perhaps at one sit- 


ait re Mlle } coup 


ting: so perfectly coodrdi- 


nated and unified are the 
tones, and the character 
of the brushwork. It 1s 
not too much to say that 
among Rubens’ portraits 
of women it rivals in 


quality the famous Cha- 
peal de Paille in London, 
the sitter tor which was 
Suzanne lourment, sister 
of Rubens’ second wife; 
While in condition it 
even better. It is painted 
In oil on a thin panel by 
means of thin glazes alter- 
nating with a rich im- 


pasto; and save tor some 


is 


cracks in the shadows on 
the hair, due perhaps to 
a decay of pigment, and 
some small breaks in the 
left hand bottom corner, 
the state of preservation 
is remarkable. 

In conception and treat- 
ment, the painting goes 
beyond portraiture in the 
ordinary the 
term. Isabella is here cast 
for the part of Flora, god- 
dess of flowers and of the 
spring; and it is signifi- 
cant that in three large 
compositions either by or 
directly inspired by Ru- 
bens—A Bacchanal in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, Berlin (sometimes 
attributed in whole or in 
part to Van Dyck); The 
Return of Diana from the Chase in Dresden, a version of which is 
at Darmstadt; and The Drunken Silenus from the Alte Pinacothek, 
Munich—all full of a pagan delight in nature and the fruits of the 
earth, this same figure of Isabella appears; the only figure common 
to all three paintings. These can be dated between 1018 and 1620, 
which suggests that the Boston portrait was painted in or not long 
before 1618, a date which is also consistent with the technique. 

[he picture came from an English collection, and its history can 

(Continued on page 23) 


sense ol 


ISABELLA BRANT,” HIS FIRST WIFE 
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New Ieaxhibitions of the Week 





SMALL SCULPTURES IN WOOD AND BRONZE 
IN A GROUP SHOW 


M' CH of the sculpture which is being shown at the Studio Guild 
yt in the current exhibition is of the character and size which 
would make it suitable for home consumption. Particularly do the 
carved wood pieces by John Rood recommend themselves as being 
easy to live with. They are mostly of mahogany, and their simple, 
reduced volumes are handled to bring out the light and color of the 
wood. Several heads of animals show the artist’s feeling for the 
essential grace in the way a horse holds his head, or the characteristic 
pose of a ram, and the artist even adventures into a study of an 
Imaginary Animal in a manner 
Which carries conviction. Alothe) 
and Child is so direct and honest, 
so appealing in its simple han- 
dling that one looks forward to 
more of his work in modeling the 
human figure. Other artists whose 
stvle is adapted to small sculpture 
are Georgine Hunt whose group of 
figures in stone Is emotionally 
projected, and Carl Schmitz, who 
exhibits three of his lyrically com- 
posed nudes in bronze. Clark 
Minor shows a portrait head in 
relief in bronze, both restrained in 
its characterization, and beauti- 
fully modeled. io oe 


EUGENIE SCHEIN AND 
JOHN SCHWARTZ 
NUGENIE SCHEIN’S water- 


color and gouache paintings 
of life in the West Indies make a 
colorful display at the Delphic 
Studios. Humorous, observant and 
skillful, the artist creates unusual 
patterns of ripe color, stressing the 
awkward postures of the dark 
skinned natives and relating them 
decoratively on the picture plane 
to the surrounding space. [lalf ot 
the three dozen paintings are 1m- 
provisations on the native dances 
of Haiti. Although these capture 
the movements and the gestures of 
the dancers, thev are little more 
than rough notes. It is in such 
scenes as Woman and Children, 
Coflee Cleaners and Siesta that 
the slow, heavy, drowsy atmos- 
phere of the tropics is most acute- 
ly depicted in two-dimensional 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


patterns ol luscious hues and deco- JOHN ROOD’'S “MOTHER AND CH 
ratively distorted perspective ar- 


rangements, creating unusually vivid impressions of Haitian life. 
lhe same galleries present the work of another watercolorist, John 
S. Schwartz. No need to search in distant parts, for his subject mat- 
ter has been felt by this artist who sees a subject in everything com- 
monplace. He is content with the backvards, shacks, deserted barns 
and closed factories to be found in the environs of New York City 
These are presented objectively as trivial glimpses M.D 


WATERCOLORS: PRENDERGAST, DEMUTH, 
AND TWENTY-TWO OTHERS 
HI popularity of the watercolor medium among American 


artists is witnessed in a striking exhibition at the Kraushaat 
Galleries. So wide is the scope of the show, which includes the work 
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of twenty-lour painters, that the occasion may be used by the stu- 
dents to review the potentialities of this difficult and variable vehicle 
of creative expression. [he watercolors have been divided into two 
sections, one of which ts devoted to the work of Maurice Prendergast, 
Charles Demuth, Henry G. Keller, renowned painter of Cleveland, 
and Frank N. Wilcox. Pictorial vistas of the Arizona and New 
Mexico desert country by the last artist do not measure up to the 
sturdy work of Keller whose Sunlight on Sea and Rocks powerfully 
relates the surging force of the ocean, nor can they be compared with 
the watercolors of Prendergast and Demuth, two artists who have 
left behind them important contributions to the American art of 
watercolor, the medium in which both triumphed. 

Brought together one beside the 
other, it is worth comparing the 
manner in which Prendergast and 
Demuth redirected their foreign 
sources Of inspiration to fashion 
the unique styles for which they 
have become endeared to their na- 
tive public. Prendergast, influ- 
enced by Impressionism, wove 
points of brighter and brighter 
color into such vibrant tapestries 
of figures in landscape as Salem 
Harbor. Demuth, influenced by 
Cubism, made exquisitely pure 
and precise patterns out of his 
native architecture (Roofs and 
Steeple, 1921) and painted flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables with un- 
surpassed refinement, delicacy and 
technical control (Eggplant). 
l:ach artist is represented by a half 
dozen paintings exemplifying va- 
rious stages in their careers. 

In the second section which is 
a medley of single pictures by 
different artists, conspicuous ex- 
hibits are Charles Kaeselau’s 7 he 
Pool, Wellfleet, Allen Saalburg’s 
Canadian village scene, Dean 
Faucett’s bird’s-eye view of the 
harbor of Helsingborg and Ran- 
dall Davey’s horse picture, which 
is alive with the nervous move- 
ment of two-year-olds awaiting 
the signal of the starter. M. D. 


MEXICO RENDERED 
IN SEVERAL MEDIA 


I:X ICO in the work of Mex- 
icans and Americans is the 
subject of the paintings, prints 
STUDIO GUILD and reproductions that are being 
ILD.” CARVED IN: MAHOGANY shown at the Bonestell Gallery. 
Rivera's watercolors of the past 

three vears, shown in original and in reproduction, are decorative 
figure pieces, the color, the calligraphic outlines, the simplicity of 
which designs are perfectly rendered. But there is a regrettable ab- 
sence of the humanity which is evident in the single earlier water- 
color of 1934. The monumentality and expressive impact, once char- 
acteristic of Rivera, but now in his recent pot-boilers transformed 
into charming decorative patterns, are discovered in Charlot’s 
Vestizos of Yucatan. his is a rare example of those heavy-molded, 
hawk-faced figures that the artist has made famous. By Charlot also 
are several magnificent colored lithographs, a sketchy landscape 
painted in oil in 1928 and some small architectural figures. A large 
head by Sequieros, painted in browns on burlap, although in the 
process of disintegration, reveals the forceful hand of this great 
Mexican revolutionary master. A characteristically powerful litho- 
graph by Oroszco, several works by Tamayo and inferior paintings 














l-lorence Cane and Helen Sherman, complete the 


exhibition M.D 


WENGENROTH’S SEVEN NEW LITHOGRAPHS; 
WATERCOLORS 


Stow Wengenroth, well known American 
WJ lithographer, are being shown at the Macbeth Galleries to 


gether with a handtul of watercolors by various other artists. [he 
lithographs are typical examples of Wengenroth’s expert printmak 


ing. Prenic is less usual than the landscapes, which this vear have 


been gleaned from different sections along the Atlantic seaboa 


tAl 


because of the inclusion of figures in a characteristic Composition 
based largely on strong contrasts of dark and light. The medium ts 
emploved to its greatest advantage in a view of the Provincetown 
sand dunes. [his picture of floating clouds, sand and sky has the 


i¢ ‘ — ] ' 1) 1 lity i +], 
colorism and the solt texture Which are the s Ipreme qualities OF the 


lithographic crayon. It also has a sense of loneliness which stirs in 
scenes that are otherwise prosaic a slight sense of something un 
fathomed 1n nature 

lhe watercolors include several bucolic scenes by Ogden Pleissne: 
and John Taylor, two artists whose skill far exceeds their imagina 
tion. There are also an Alaskan marine executed in a colored wood 
block manner by Dale Nichols, spirited genre scenes of country [if 
by Philip von Saltza and, best of all, two dramatic watercolors by 
Andrew Wyeth, the twenty-one-vear-old artist whose daring and 
able handling of the medium and whose rendering of the stormy 
elements of nature has already caused him to be singled out among 
the legion of voung Americans who are working in watercolor. M.D 


HILDA KATZ: PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS BY 

A SENSITIVE OBSERVER 
N EXHIBITION by Hilda Katz at the Morton Galleries con 
tains work by a young artist in which there is evidence of the 


power to grow. She experiments in several different approaches to 
her material, much of which she has gathered in the Southwest, and 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MORTON GALLERIES 
“ODE TO THE HUMBLE,” SYMPATHETIC HANDLING OF A 


THEME BY HILDA KATZ 


THE ART NEWS 


the very unevenness of her success bespeaks a painter who ts experi- 
menting constantly. Her feeling for allegory shows itself in Elements 
im Landscape which is one of a series in black and white, done in 
broad, rhythmic line. In Evening in Arizona she succeeds best color- 
istically in a subject which taxes the power of any artist who attempts 
to translate the atmospheric effects of the Grand Canyon to canvas 
or paper. On the whole her work is less distinguished tor color than 
it Is for its Imaginative approach. Ode to the Humble, in which the 
figures are the everyday types one sees around a great city, has 
breadth of conception. Her draughtsmanship is seen at its best here 
Vusic inthe Street is well composed, and again indicates Miss Katz's 
sympathy with urban types. Occasionally the artist lapses into com- 
positions that are crowded and fail to project their meaning with 
force, and again, as in Parenthood, Hilda Katz demonstrates het 


} 


ability to paint with breadth and tenderness and meaning 1.1 


FURNITURE MODERN OF DESIGN AND NEW 
IN TREATMENT 


4 RicLY in originality of material and excellence of workman- 
WJ ship the modern furniture by Victor Proetz puts him in the 
front rank of designers working in contemporary terms. An informal 
exhibition of his work is being held at Cosden with which firm he 
has been associated for some time. There is no hint of eccentricity 
no straining alter novelty in these chairs, desks and the accessories 
Which play so important a part in maintaining the style of a room 
\ wall clock and picture frames fashioned of pigskin carry out the 
blond color of French burled elm, of which he has made a library 
table and several chairs. The tops of tables and a pair of commodes 
are covered in black leather of satin smoothness, and what decora- 
tion there is consists of a discreet design tooled in gilt along the edge 
so that the top itself is an unbroken surface. Dyed rosewood is used 
in a number of pieces and Japanese paper lacquered is effectively 
applied to circular surfaces so that it has the look of an entirely 
new material. Combined in the same rooms with the furniture of 
Proetz are several antique pieces, mostly following Regency and 
Directoire styles. So smoothly do they blend that one is unaware of 
a hundred vears or more of difference in the manners and morals 
from which they sprung. Both have the 
solid virtues of well designed, well con- 
structed furniture, made to function in a 
- “machine tor living.” A. 


~ 
ee fy GROUP OF WATERCOLORS 
: ¥ BY SEVEN ARTISTS 
N UNUSUALLY well selected group 
of watercolors at the galleries ol 
Joseph Aronson, Inc. is the first showing 
by seven artists who have recently be- 
come associated as exhibitors. Hung in 
the studio of a designer of modern in- 
teriors, they make an agreeable impres- 
sion in their debut as a group. By no 
means new to the New York gallery goer 
is the work of Josef Lenhard, whose bril- 
liant color is expertly used in Street on 
Long Island and in Atlantic City par- 
ticularly. In these his tendency to be- 
come merely an illustrator is not notice- 
able as it is in Fisherman. Bertram Good- 
man shows three paintings of sharply 
contrasting styles. In Alexican Land- 
scape, a subject which can be so trite, he 
handles his material freshly, showing a 
strong feeling for design in his interrela- 
tion of foliage, mountains and _ pictur- 
esque roofs. Grey Day, sensitive in mood, 
is quite different, the artist’s perception 
of atmosphere being its outstanding in- 
terest. Jacob Pell’s four paintings are 
based on delicate pen and ink drawings 
which he reworks with a wash of subtly 
toned color. Summer Home, very in- 
formal, shows him at his most character- 
istic. Lewis Daniel is a caricaturist of 
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considerable acumen 
and in Weighing Evi- 
dence he has tormu- 
lated a group of jury- 
men who drape them- 
selves about a table in 
expressive attitudes, 
Job-Platitudes shows 
again his gift of char- 
acterization, but here 
it is IN a More serious 
handling, with a strong 
inclination toward 
mural painting. J. 1 


THE ARTS OF 
SPORT 
T° PROMOTE the 


idea of sporting 
art as a branch of the 
fine arts there is being 
held an exhibition of 
paintings and_ sculp- 
ture in a gallery at 
\. G. Spalding & Bros. 
It is under the auspices 
of the Society of Amer- 


ican Sporting Art, a PHE RICH PAINT QUALITY OF ARTHUR SILZ BRUSHWORK 


newly formed organ- 

ization Whose title is self-explanatory, and which has held a show 
both here and in Chicago. In this particular one the artists exhibiting 
are both successful in the world of art and are active participants 
of the sport portraved. That accounts for the enthusiasm which ts 
apparent in the work on view, as Well as for the fact that as descrip- 
tions of the sports themselves they carry conviction. 

For instance, Sheldon Pennoyer, an ardent skier, knows exactly the 
angle at which the poles must be held for the descent in Down Hill 
Race. Rowland Clark, an expert in wildfowling, has the touch of a 
sunner, so that Mallards Marsh presents to a fellow sportsman the 
posture and objective of the hunter himself. And members of the 
Meadowbrook Hunt can inspect the buttons and lapel in Raymond 
Neilson’s portrait of F. B. Voss, and recognize the correct accoutre- 
ments of this ritualistic performance. For the last twenty vears Ma- 
honri Young has modeled the outstanding boxers of the generation, 
with a sympathetic understanding of the machine that js the human 
body. Groggy contains all the elements of his series of interpreta- 
tions in bronze. Many of the paintings and the sculpture which 
immortalizes the sportsman in pastimes dear to his heart go im- 
mediately into private collections. The Society of American Sport- 
ing Art intends that work which has artistic merit shall be available 
to be enjoved by fellow sportsmen. Arthur Fuller's Duck Hunte1 
meets the requirements as a work of art more satisfactorily than 
any other in this present showing. J. 


FIRST SHOWING IN AMERICA BY A GERMAN 
PAINTER: ARTHUR SILZ 


RTHUR SILZ is a German artist receiving his first showing 
A in New York at the Hudson D. Walker Galleries. He comes 
to the public with the recommendation that he won in his native 
country the prohibition to work as a painter and instructor ol 
painting. His work has the robustness and unconventionality which 
make it agreeable to the eye, and the quality of paint has an 
unusually rich and tactile appeal. Solid construction and purity 
of form impress themselves upon the spectator forcefully, whether 
the artist is dealing with the clearly conceived shape of a sunflower, 
of nude figures on a beach, or of fishing boats tied up near the 
shore. Brownstone Mansion in Winter Time reconstructs the flashing 
white of snow against the peculiarly reddish color of the house, and 
employs a stylized treatment of trees in its simple, effective design 
More emotional in its appeal is Little Man's Garden, the study 
of an adorable fruit tree in blossom and a modest row of cabbages 
against the background of a humble shack, more suitable to house 
the tools than the gardener. There is a tenderness in this painting 
which is all the more effective since one feels in the artist no hint 
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AT THE HUDSON D. WALKER GALLERIES 


BROWNSTONE MANSION IN WINTER TIME 


of sentimentality. Some of the work, so bold in outline and rich in 
color would have a tendency to be posterish, but the sincerity of 
the artist relieves it of that unfavorable impression 1 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE BY A NATION- 
WIDE SOCIETY OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


Fk ROM all over the United States, out of the eight hundred 
members of the National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, the Argent Galleries have drawn their current exhibition 
of watercolors, graphic work and sculpture. Preéminent among 
the paintings is Agnes Tait’s Vineyard, a picture ruled in the fore- 
ground by a great tree, the gnarled trunk of which contrasts delight- 
fully with the feathery foliage which springs from its rugged 
branches. The expressive forms of the small figures of the vine- 
vard workers and the suggestive colors of green and purple lend 
flavor to the picture. A moody landscape by Constance Clark and 
a patterned cityscape by Edna Martha Way are also noteworthy. 
\mong the large proportion of decorative pictures which invariably 
appears in the exhibitions of the Association are Edna Bernstein’s 
immaculate Arzzona Patio, which is a welcome departure from the 
painter's magnified flower pictures, and Blanche Lazzell’s colorful 
woodblock, a geometric abstraction of a Provincetown lumber 
whart. Outstanding among the black and whites are Esther Yovits’ 
drawings, which are rich in tone and bold in stroke, Hazel Jackson's 
print of two battling cows, Mary Coulter's meticulous etchings 
and Mary Green's drawing illustrating one of Gulliver's exploits 
among the Liliputians. The sculpture exhibit, on the whole the 
poorest, is governed by Doris Caesar’s bronze, Laughing Couple, 
and by Genevieve Karr Hamlin’s roughly hewn wood sculpture, 
The Housewtfe M. D. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: THREE 
NEW EXHIBITIONS 


W VEERCOLORS made in the foothills of the Catskills by 
Lars Hoftrup constitute the main offering at the Fifteen 
Galleries this week. Hoftrup approaches the scene with enthusiasm 
and interprets 1t with charm. He has a flair for exactly describing the 
form of a steeple or the roof of a barn as it is seen in a sketch) 
background of trees and clouds, thus throwing its clear formulation 
into dramatic relief. Chateau succeeds thus, as does Studio Window, 
in which he selects the form of a pitcher on the window sill, and 
gives to ita shape and meaning as opposed to a completely impres- 
(Continued on page 23) 














FURTHER HEARST ART OBJECTS 


Silver, Furniture eo Paintings Go Under the Hammer 
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lish stvles and French stvles 
and all the traditional anti- 
Which s the 


theses inder the wit 


politics and the kitchens on eithet 


side of the Channel. But the fine art 
of tngland and [rance, of the 
Whole western Renaissance, 1s what 


the biologists call monophyletic 
that is, it all springs from a single 


BY 


LESLIE 


\. HYAM 


fine art of the seventeenth and eight 
eenth centuries in Europe. It ranges 
from such pieces as the renowned 
late Gothic cabinet of John Wynne 
that tinal proud boast of mediaeval 
heraldry, down to the Napoleonic 


glories of Mlle. Mars’ boudoir fur- 
niture When the [:mpuire, last step- 
child of ancient Rome, was alread\ 


eiving wav before the forces of the 


parent in the Roman-Byzantine Industrial Revolution. It is a period 
tradition (we are Greek only at ce that sees the culmination of tech- 
second-hand). [This tradition may os tats be ee etetaeh ede hey heed de de hed bd jis nical skill in handicraft minister- 
be seen to turn and twist inthe rf! ing to the Luropean aristocratic 
grasp ol the artist as the mode Steet sf / 


changes from Baroque to Rococo 


or Pompeian. bor the crattsman- 
ship of the Renaissance, and espe- 
cially the late 


seventeenth 


Renaissance of the 
eighteenth 
turies, is deeply distinguished from 
that of the Middle Ages by the \ 
emergence of this figure of the in 
dividual craftsman, and thus by the greater diver- 


and cen- 


GEORGI 


sity of the work. Further than that: upon the 
artist were laid the demands of a society, the pat- 
tern of whose daily life was continually being 


enriched. This pattern was vastly more complex 
under Louis XIV than under Louis XII, Pére du 
peuple ; and counted under George II 1 a collection 
of social duties and pleasures (or if you like, 
vices) unknown to the days of the Virgin Queen 

So national differences emerged, or seemed to 
emerge, as fundamental. I-ngland would take over 
from the Continent the design of a table or a 
tankard, and in a few vears it would produce by 
grafting a product of a native flavor. In some in- 
But under- 
neath these elaborate differences there is a great 
essential unity which is founded on the nature of 
l:uropean society, and its gradual flux from aris- 
tocratic privilege to mercantilism. The proof of 
this may be found in the free flow of ideas and 
stylistic influences across the boundaries even of 
belligerent nations. And if the Dutch borrowed 
from China (I am thinking, of course, of the pot- 
tery of Delft) the resulting product insisted on 
turning out much more nearly English than Chi- 
nese. 

Part IV of the Hearst 
Collection (comprising 
rare early English silver, 
I:nglish and French paint- 
ings from the seventeenth 
nineteenth centuries, 
important furniture, por- 
celains and other artprop- 
erty, which will be sold 
at public auction at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
the evening of January 5 
and the afternoons of Jan- 
uary 6 and 7 following 
exhibition from Decem- 
ber 31), epitomizes the 


stances you can see this happening 
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JOHN SWIFT, 1775 


POTATO 


idea, and combining its resources to 


produce a Harewood House or a 
Petit Trianon completely equipped, 
from mural 
lo express this concept in a 


single mode 


andirons to decora- 
Lions 
It will be my concern 
in discussing some of the more 1m- 
portant items in the catalogue to 
emphasize the varied influences 
which moved back and forth to form the com 
plexes of the “national” stvles, while insisting on 
the basic unity of their culture 

The L:nglish silver of the Hearst collection ap- 
pearing in the present catalogue includes the most 
Important examples vet offered at public sale in 
America. The historical silver available to most 
collectors virtually begins with the reign of E:liza- 
beth when the Tlemish influence 
Was paramount and Lnglish art was undergoing 
the sudden transition from Tudor Gothic to the 
full flower of the Baroque. In the Lhizabethan 
tigerware mottled Continental 
stoneware mounted by the English silversmiths, 
the chased remains almost exclusively 
I-lemish in character in the profusion of strap- 
work, lion masks, and the like; but in the mag- 
nificent pair of gilded silver rosewater flagons, 


(1555-1003), 


jugs, vessels of 


design 


the masterpieces of the collection, made in Lon- 
don in 1507 for Lord Chief Justice Coke, we find 
the work of an individual English craftsman of 
high ability, expressing himself at command in 
a punning fantasy of coquilles which foreshadow 
the long popularity of the scallop-shell motive in 
I:nglish art, of which it became almost a sign- 
manual. It is significant that the only companion 
pieces known are orna- 
mented with Flemish 
strapwork. 


RINGS (BELOW) 


In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the more character- 
istic forms of the native 
art began to appear. | have 
already referred to the 
of transition at 
work in the two beautiful 
Charles Il tankards, one 
from the Duke of New- 
castle’s collection, and 
the other with the con- 
chant lion thumb-pieces. 
lhe flat-top tankards of 


process 
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Cromwell and Charles I], with their sturdy Roundhead forms and 
plain surfaces, are indeed perhaps the most “I:nglish” of the great 
creations of the Stuart silversmiths; and the Carolean royal flagon 
service, executed in London in 1060, shows the perfection of what 
is in effect Puritan design. [his service bears the cvpher and arms 
of William and Mary, and was almost certainly a gift from the 
sovereign to a favorite statesman, the 3rd l:arl of Bridgewater. The 
superb pair of Charles Il armorial scalloped dishes come from the 
original Belton plate of Lord Brownlow’s family, and have the 
dignity implicit in the concept of Parliamentary aristocracy, which 
could make of these plain forms works of sumptuary magnificence 
Other important plain silver of the seventeenth century includes a 
Charles | chalice dated 1635, and showing the last traces of the 
Gothic influence; and a Cromwellian silver goblet from the Guild 
of Butchers of Beverley 

[wo tazzas and the Cromwellian porringer cup with cover exhibit 
the mastery of the I:nglish technique in embossed work, in which 
the animal motives and foliations of the continental Renaissance 
were transmuted into I:nglish roses and tulips, thistles and vege- 
tables, boars and turkeys, and executed with an easy naturalism 
Which has always characterized the I-nglish use of outdoor life in art 

lhe eighteenth century silver is unusually varied in characte 
and includes two examples of the magnificent silversmith work ol 
Paul Lamerie, both of the vear 1741: a massive oval tureen and a 
fruit basket made for Viscount Templetown, both with the profusion 
of richly wrought ornament which always colored the [luguenot’s 
work with a flamboyant tincture of the Grand Monarque. A George | 
skittle-ball teapot from I:dinburgh; two fine kettles; several sets ol 
tea caddies; the quaint cow creamers by the Dutchman, John 
Schuppe; a collection of seven Irish silver potato rings executed 
between 1740 and 1780, with their elaborate pastorales in pierced 
work, like the staves of a Louis XV fan; a matched set of ten George 
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LOUIS XV COMMODE, BRONZE DORE MOUNTS, BY SAUNIER 
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HEARST SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. BALDWIN” IN’ PERSIAN DRESS 
BY REYNOLDS (ABOVE); GEORGE | WALNUT SETTEE 
WITH “SINGERIES” INCREWEL NEEDLEWORK (LEFT) 


III silver candlesticks from the Garland sale; a complete 
Irish silver toilet nécessaire with canteen bearing the 
crest of the Duke of Leinster; and a set of four massive 
shell salts by Paul Storr made for the royal silversmiths, 
are among the more interesting examples in this category. 

Beginning again at the reign of Llizabeth in the ascen- 
dancy of Flanders, we note among the furniture a buffet 
of Flemish type, with knife-cut marquetry of geometri- 
cal design, together with a draw-top library table, a long 
dining table dating from about 1610, and a rare early 
Wainscot chair with a round-arched back panel inlaid 
with Moresque arabesques in the manner of the quattro- 
cento. As a background to these will be offered a paneled 
room of the late Elizabethan or James | period, having 
lonic pilasters with the now familiar Flemish strap-scroll 
ornament, casement windows inset with stained glass 
roundels, and a richly sculptured limestone fireplace with 
armorial bearings. 

Oak gives way to walnut, and the Flemish current to 
Dutch and Portuguese influences after the Restoration of 
i000. From. this period are two fine long-case clocks 
formerly in the Marsden Perry collection, one in “oyster” 
walnut by Johannes Fromanteel, the other in floral mar- 
quetry of Dutch type by John Barnett, with a thirty-day 
movement. Of especial importance is the remarkable 
William and Mary furniture in inlaid golden walnut 
from Denham Place in Buckinghamshire, purchased by 
Mr. [learst in the Leverhulme sale, and the only known 
suite of the kind in the history of English furniture. The 
design is a unique combination of diverse influences from 
as tar afield as Venice, a lordly synthesis as lucidly “Eng- 
lish” as the later architectural work of Inigo Jones. Four 
fine walnut chairs exhibit the violin splats of the Queen 
Anne style and the beautiful burl veneers of the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, when combinations of the 
Hogarthian ogee curve, borrowed from Holland, cul- 
minated in perhaps the most beautiful of all English 
seat furniture 

Following this, and consequent upon the introduction 
of mahogany under George | and the ever increasing 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CINCINNATI: OLD MASTER ENGRAVINGS ON 
A RELIGIOUS THEME 


N THE holiday mood appropriate to December, the ¢ 
| Art Museum ts exhibiting in the Print Department a 
engravings of ““Madonnas by Early Masters,” largely from the col- 
Mr. and Mrs. James Morgan Hutton. Including a selec- 
tion from the works of Lucas Van Levden, Hans Sebald Beham., 
Heinrich, Aldegraver, Dirk van Star, Rembrandt and Georges 
Reverdy, the exhibition is further enhanced by Mr. Hlutton’s collec- 
tion of eleven of Durer’s thirteen engravings of the \ladonna and 


Child 


Supplementing these are two Rembrandt etchings in the first state 


Inemnall 


oroup ol 


> t 


lection ot 


f The Virein and Child with the Cat and Joseph at the Windor 
and [he Adoration of} thr 
Shepherds (with the Lamp) 
from the collection of Dt 


\llyn C. Poole and a group 
of engravings from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Edwin A. Season- 
good of New York. Among 
the latter are examples of the 
work of Ludwig Krug, Bar- 
thel Beham, Dirk van Star 
Israhel van Meckenem, and 
the Master of the Rat Trap 

A separate exhibition is 
made up of the complete series 
of Diirer’s woodcuts of The 
Life of the Virgin, twenty in 
all including the frontispiece 
[his series is remarkable tor 
the fact that the woodcuts are 
all superb proof impressions 
lhe prints are a loan from 
Mr. Herbert Greer French 
Curator of Prints at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. 


DETROIT: A PANEL 
FROM NOVGOROD 


A WOODEN panel of the 
early fourteenth century 
from the school of Novgorod 
has recently been presented to 
the Detroit Institute of Arts by 
the Founders Society. Repre- 
senting Saint George, the 
“great martyr’ of the kLast- 
ern Christian Church, the 
painting is an excellent exam- 
ple of the work of the flourish- 
ing group of artists who, 
breaking away from the By- 
zantine style with its natural- 
istic tradition, furnished the art for the individualistic and self- 
reliant inhabitants of the semi-independent, self-governing city of 
Novgorod to which, during the Tarter invasions, flocked painters 
from Kiev and Vladimir whose artistic styles mingled with those of 
native tradition. 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 


‘SST. GEORGE AND THE 


Flat representation, the use of sharp angles, straight lines, and an 
unconcern with visual appearances mark the characteristics of the 
style. Flatly applied bright red tones, such as those seen in the 
saint’s cloak, were a distinguishing feature of the school, the color 
being both a sign of royalty and the predominating note in the 
peasant costume of the region. Also typical of the locality are the 
formalized rocks (pyatochki, “little heels”) which look like some- 
thing taken from Dali, and the hood-like center folds of the wind- 
blown cloak. 

The figure of the rider on his prancing steed belongs to a type 
common in the icons of the period. Aesthetics and not naturalism 
were the prime concern of the artists who emploved the conventions 
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established by tradition for a rigidly formalized, hierarchial church 
No rocks every looked like these, no horse ever danced in the air 
no cloak blown by the wind in back was undisturbed in front, the 
llerce dragon of the legend is not suggested by this chicken-like beast 
and his cave could not have been a perfect octagon. The sentimental- 
ity of the iconography of the legend as it is interpreted in the West 
does not enter into the picture: Saint George’s face has a placid, 
almost abstract expression since the blessing hand of God assures 
the outcome and there need be no struggle; nor is the fair princess 
Whose life was saved by this encounter shown. In a world in which 
miracles are taken for granted, the objects and figures represented 
need have nothing to do with nature. The artistic preoccupation is 
with finesse and composition, with the control of color areas and 
silhouettes to suggest an abstract beauty and a predominating mood, 
a mood demanded by the lit- 


urgy, Interpreted, not created 


CHICAGO: TIMELY 
CHRISTMAS SHOW 


MOST timely exhibition 
ve Which recently went on 
view in the Last Wing gal- 
leries of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, is a group of old 
masters, sculpture and prints 
illustrating “The Christmas 
Story in Art.” In the two paint- 
ings of the Adoration of the 
\fagi, Lucas van Leyden and 
Jacob Cornelisz van Amster- 
dam each conceive of a sump- 
tuous setting for the scene 
when the three kings come to 
pav homage to the Christ 
Child. The visitors are garbed 
in rich and costly vestments, 
with jeweled crowns and er- 
mine and silken robes. In Van 
l_evden’s Adoration he uses as 
the third king a Moor from 
I:thiopia, suggesting that all 
races should unite in the ado- 
ration of Christ. 

The beautiful Afadonna 
and Child with Angels, by 
Giovanni Buonconsiglio (Il 
Marescalco), was lent for the 
exhibition by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles HH. Worcester. In this 
painting the cherries held by 
the Child symbolize the de- 
lights of the blessed, certain 
ARTS 
OF ing them as the peculiar fruit 
of heaven, while the Child 
frequently carries in his hand an apple, the fruit of man’s redemp- 
tion. Also lent by Mr. and Mrs. Worcester is the Madonna and Child 
by Jacobello di Bonomo. Here we observe the Virgin nursing the 
Child, symbolizing charity and benevolence. 

Another great Madonna and Child is by Pietro Perugino (1445- 
1523) lent by Mrs. John R. Thompson and John R. Thompson, Jr. 
lhe early Italian painters preferred to represent the Virgin and the 
Infant Jesus, accompanied by the boy John the Baptist, who is 
shown here, clad in camel’s hair, worshipping the Christ Child. An- 
other version of this subject, also lent by Mrs. and Mr. Thompson, 
is by Pinturricchio, (1454-1513). This is a richly decorative painting, 
following the style of Perugino, of whom this painter was a pupil. 
lhe tooled gold ground is a survival of mediaeval practice. A third 
Madonna and Child, also lent by Mrs. and Mr. Thompson, is by 
Francesco Francia, (1450-1517). In this painting the Madonna 
wears a red dress and a blue and green mantle. The red symbolizes 
divine love, and the blue divine truth. In the Middle Ages blue had 
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a special significance as a complementary color to the warm ver- 
milion, which was a favorite color with the early Christian painters. 

Other interesting works in the special gallery are by Memling, 
Rogier van der Weyden, Botticelli, Neroccio, Benedetto da Maiano 
Botticini, and by a central Italian artist of the school of Verrocchio 


KANSAS CITY: A WELL PRESERVED FRENCH 
GOTHIC SCULPTURE 


1. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum an- 
nounces the acquisition of an extraordinarily well preserved 
Gothic Madonna and Child of the school of Troyes of about 1475 
It is in creamy limestone and there are traces of color, red and blue 
on the Madonna's robe, gold on her hair, and green on the robe of 
the infant Christ. The Madonna wears 
a contemporary costume, the folds ot 
which are simplified and are gathered 
up on the left hip to afford a stronget 
support for the Child. The sculpture 
is remarkably well preserved and not 
one tress of the flowing hair, one edge 
of the drapery or the nervous, taper- 
ing fingers show any fractures. The 
unusually prepossessing features ol 
the Madonna and her maternal inter- 
est in the Child, make it a most char- 
acteristic example of the détente move- 
ment Which spread all over France 
during the fifteenth century and which 
Was especially evident in the ateliers 
of Troyes. The figure comes from a 
castle near Gisors in the neighborhood 
ot Rouen. 


CAMBRIDGE: NORTHERN 
AND ITALIAN PRINTS 


RAPHIC art of the fifteenth cen- 

tury, comprising early prints 
and illustrated books, is the subject of 
a loan exhibit continuing through Jan- 
uary at the Fogg Museum. It reveals 
an expert selection and the strength of 
the Boston collections in this field: the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in par- 
ticular, the Fogg Museum itself, the 
private portfolios of Mr. W. G. Rus- 
sell Allen and of Mr. Philip Hofer. 
Including both German and Italian 
schools, it is rich in the works of the 
Master E S, Schongauer, Pollaiuolo 
and Mantegna. 

arly illustrated books are shown 
by two hand-colored pages trom a 
block book, The Apocalypse of St 
Jobn, and by six rare copies lent by 
Mr. Hofer. In his Breydenbach, Sanc- 
tae Peregrinationes, the mastery of de- 
sign and of woodcut technique reaches a development where the 
tradition of color could be replaced by purely graphic means. His 
Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphilt, printed by Aldus in Venice 
in 1499, has been called one of the finest illustrated books in the 
harmony of its text and plates. 

One of the first engravers to free his art from the goldsmith’s tradi- 
tion was the Master of the Playing Cards, represented here by his 
Queen of Stags. The first to set engraving fairly on the way to its 
fulfilment was the Master E S. From his hand we have here six 
prints, of which one is signed. They attain a more elaborate delicacy 
of treatment, as in the paten-cover St. John in the Wilderness, and 
a naive expressiveness, as in Christ Blessing. 

Martin Schongauer is strongly shown in thirteen prints, including 
those very important ones, the Virgin in the Courtyard, the larger 
Christ Bearing the Cross and Christ Appearing to Mary Magdalene 
In such works he achieves a finer organization than engravers had 
known, a new sensitivity of line and elaboration of tone. 
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Contrasting with this northern art are the prints from Italy 
larger in size, monumental in design, they present an art of the 
figure, strongly classic. Of the anonymous Florentines there are a 
wide variety, from a diminutive “Otto” print to an imposing As- 
sumption. Of the Venetians there are Mocetto and Zoan, Campag- 
nola the Giorgionesque and Robetta the eclectic. 

On a plane apart from other Italian prints are two Pollaiuolo’s 
Hercules and the Giants, and the well known Battle of Naked Men 
both prized examples from the Fogg collections, and four Man- 
tegna’s, of which three are from the Museum of Fine Arts. Thev are 
[he Entombment, the Bacchanalian Group with Silenus, and the 
Battle of the Sea Gods, of which this print is supposed to be one of 
the finest existing impressions. 

Art lovers in and around Boston are indeed fortunate in having 
access to private and public collections so rich in quality and variety 
that from them can be drawn exhibi- 
tions as splendid as this one. 


BUFFALO: WPA SHOW OF 
AMERICANA DRAWINGS 
AY EXHIBITION of two hundred 


drawings by artists of the Index 
of American Design, WPA Federal 
\rt Project, is to be seen currently at 
the Albright Art Gallery. The draw- 
ings are the work of artists in the New 
York City, New York State, and New 
Jersey divisions of the Index, a nation- 
wide project engaged in making a pic- 
torial survey of objects in the Ameri- 
can decorative art categories from the 
days of the early settlements to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Inter- 
esting examples of Americana depicted 
in the drawings in the exhibition in- 
clude a statue of Napoleon in Ameri- 
can “chalkware,” a late nineteenth 
century piece found in New York 
State; a number of cigar store figures; 
a group of weathervanes; a figurehead 
from the steamer Caroline ; articles of 
clothing; glass; ceramics; textiles; sil- 
ver and other objects of historical and 
cultural documentation. 


PITTSBURGH: WORK BY 
ROBERT B. HARSHE 


peg the first time in Pittsburgh, 
an exhibit of the work of the late 
Dr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
\rt Institute of Chicago from 1921 
until his death in January 1938, is 
being held at the Carnegie Institute. 

Dr. Harshe was Assistant Director 
of the Department of Fine Arts at 


MADONNA AND CHILD,” SCHOOL OF TROYES, CA. 1475 Carnegie Institute from 1916 to 1920. 


He achieved international prominence 
in the art world for his outstanding ability as a museum director, 
particularly for the famous Century of Progress Exhibitions he 
arranged during the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 and 1934. For 
eight consecutive years he was chosen President of the Association 
of Art Museum Directors. 

However, only a few of his intimate friends knew of his excep- 
tional ability as an artist and that he spent most of his spare time 
painting, taking advantage of vacations and weekends to work with 
his brushes and sketchbook. He would never exhibit his work in the 
contemporary exhibitions at Carnegie Institute, at the Chicago Art 
Institute, or in other museums, because he felt his official position 
would not allow him to compete with artists who depended on art 
alone for a livelihood. He always maintained his first duty was to 
the artists. 

Thirty works including fourteen oils, eight watercolors and 
gouaches, and eight drawings will be shown in this exhibition which 
brings to Pittsburgh for the first time representative works of a 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


VV CENTURY GREEK PELIKE BY THE MEIDIAS PAINTER 


sincere and talented artist already honored by the public as a great 
museum director. 

Before entering the museum field, Dr. Harshe studied art in 
the best American and European schools. The Luxembourg Museum 
in Paris owns a set of his etchings, printed on a press he built. His 
oil paintings hang in the Los Angeles and Brooklyn museums and 
in a small number of private collections. 


NEW YORK: AN IMPORTANT ATHENIAN VASE 
ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN 


N ADDITION to the Daghestan relief reproduced in THE Art 
News for December 23, the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
announced a number of important new acquisitions. Outstanding 
among these is a Greek late fifth century pelike, or two-handled jar 
with decorations attributed by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter to the fa- 
mous Meidias painter whose figures on ceramics in the British 
Museum, in Florence, and in other collections mark him as one of 
the leading masters in his medium. 

The figures, reserved in red clay against a black glazed back- 
ground, are arranged in two differently composed scenes: on one side 
Mousaios, a singer of Thracian origin who lived in Athens, is shown 
surrounded by his wife, Deiope, his son, Eumolpos, several Muses, 
and Aphrodite with members of her retinue; the other side, not so 
finely rendered, shows a seated Herakles with Deianeira and other 
female figures. The pensive mood, the transparent clinging drapery, 
the delicate manner in which the exquisitely fragile details are de- 
lineated, show the decorator to be a sort of Hellenic Botticelli work- 
ing in the post-Phidian period. 

An important addition to the Arms and Armor Collection is the 
helmet and gauntlet, acquired from William Randolph Hearst, 
which complete the Maximilian harness presented to the museum in 
1920 by the late George D. Pratt. Other recent acquisitions include 
a French fourteenth century ivory given by Mrs. Mary Ann Blumen- 
thal, and a group of American objects. 


BOSTON: DEGAS STATUETTE OF A DANCER 
TO THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Ht: Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired a bronze 
statuette, La Grande Danseuse, by Edgar Degas. It is one of 
ten copies cast in 1921 from an original wax model exhibited by 
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RECENTLY ACOUIRED BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Degas in the first Impressionist L:xhibition held in 1880. The figure 
stands thirty-nine inches high and represents a young dancing girl 
of fourteen vears, her head thrown back, her arms behind her back. 

It was not until after the death of Degas in 1917 that the exis- 
tence of a number of sculptures by him became generally known 
to the art world. His wax sculpture, Le Grande Danseuse, with sev- 
enty-two others, was found in the artist's studio after his death. 

lhe piece dates from 1880, and like the other sculptures by Degas 
was undoubtedly intended as a study for a painting or pastel. Draw- 
ings of dancers, which were probably supplementary preliminary 
sketches, exist in the Doucet Library, Paris; the features, and the 
general type of the dancer are similar, and the postures are almost 
identical. Such studies are evidence of the painstaking, preliminary 
work with which Degas disciplined himself. 


Further Hearst Art Objects 
(Continued from page 17) 


prosperity of English foreign trade, came a period of great elabora- 
tion in the free use of carving, coincident with the spread of Palladian 
influences in country architecture, and contact with the work of 
Boulle and Bérain and the luxury of the court of the Regent d’Or- 
léans. The superb claw-foot settee dating from 1725-30, shows the 
beginnings of the characteristically Georgian carving, and is covered 
in a unique crewel needlework with the satirical simgerte decoration 
which first became known in [England through the designs of Bérain 
and Gillot, and walked side by side with the Chinese influence which 
flowered into a brief fashion under Thomas Chippendale. A rare 
George II lion-mask tripod table and a console table in walnut 
exemplify a Baroque muscular use of carved ornament which may 
have originated in Ireland. 

Of the later furniture | would mention only a choice pair of Adam 
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pedestals with urns in which a motive of Palladian architecture 1s 
expressed directly in terms of furniture; and the delighttul serpen- 
tine-front “Director” commode in which the French Rococo style ot 
Louis XV became translated into the vernacular by the draughting 
pencil of Thomas Chippendale himsellt 

‘rom the time of Louis XIV, Versailles dominated the culture of 
l-urope, and as might be expected, French design showed less recep- 
tivity to outside influences. [he eighteenth century marquetery fur- 
niture in the present catalogue exemplifies this artistic hegemony, 


] 


which drew to itself the finest foreign craftsmen of l:urope, and, as 
\ontesq 11¢ 
Vanity—the vanity which impelled the Frenchman to learn how to 
do everything better than somebody else. The Louis XV marqueter 
writing table with its superb ormolu; the robust pair of encorgnures 
of bombe contour, trom the collection of the Princess Paley; and 
the acajou and tulipwood commode signed by J. P. Latz, ébéniste 
du Ror, with its wealth of floral marquetery represent the apogee of 


i explained it, was the result of hard work arising out ol 


achievement in the Rococo stvle, which began as a fugitive Court 
fashion and ended by contributing profoundly to the artistic vocabu- 
lary of all Western L:uropean design 

\ secrétaire a abattant, signed by Charles Topino, combines the 
richness of the marquetery decoration of Louis Quinze with an in- 
creasing simplification of form, foreshadowing the Classical revival 
and the cross-current of English influence to be denoted by the 
names of Adam and Wedgwood 

[he first session of the sale contains forty paintings, mainly of 
the French and English schools, from Lely to the Parisian genre 
painters of the late nineteenth century. A trio of large canvases com- 
prises the important full-length Reynolds, Lady Frances Warren 
signed and dated 1759, notable for the vivid handling of the blue 
gown and the fiery brilliance of the brushwork, contrasted with the 
serenity of the pose; another fine full-length group, A?rs. Phillip 
Hills and ber Son Robert by Sir William Beechev, R.A., shown at 
the Roval Academy in 1800, and full of the romantic tenderness 
Which ts epitomized by the paintings of Wheatley; and in striking 
contrast, the Lely portrait of The Daughters of Richard, Earl of 
Ranelagh a masterpiece of florid composition in which multicolored 
accessories and a subsidiary figure of a Negro slave are cleverls 
synthesized by the well tested methods of the Flemish ateliers. A 
notable French portrait ts the little figure of Louts XVII, as Dauphin, 
by Greuze, which comes from the Imperial collection of Napoleon 
Ill and the residuary effects of the Empress Eugénie, who died in 
exile at Farnborough. This canvas combines that quality of poetical 
sentiment in observation and cool detachment in execution which 
appears in the work of the great ceramists like Kindler at Meissen 
and Roubilliac at Chelsea. A landscape by Francois Boucher, Le 
Moulin de Charenton, painted about 1740-45, carries the faéry qual- 
ity of the Rococo into the depiction of scenery, so that the pretty 
View takes on the fabulous texture of a tale by Andersen. 

Landscapes by the Barbizon painters and their confréres include 
works by Cazin, Diaz, Harpignies, two paintings by Daubigny, one 
of which is the monumental Banks of the Oise near Auvers from the 
Yerkes sale; and two mystical figure subjects by Fantin-Latour. 
Genre paintings by Vibert, Gérome, Isabey, Bouguereau and Israels 
mark the more brilliant technical achievements of the nineteenth 
century salon painters. 


Bonnard -Vuillard Celebration 
(Continued from page 7) 


Vuillard. Characteristically it was a successful poster of 1889 that 
turned Bonnard to painting. During the early ‘90s he applied his 
decorative ability to screens, stained glass, furniture and stage 
designing. But more and more the passing spectacle of Paris delighted 
him. As Vuillard symbolized the interior life of the city behind 
closed shutters, Bonnard sought to suggest the bustle and humor of 
life along the Boulevards. Movement of the Street echoes Degas 
in arrangement and Manet in color, but withal is undeniably 
personal. His figure painting of this time and a little later is solidly 
built; 7 be Letter belongs to the turn of the century with its emphasis 
on compact form and pattern. After 1905 when Bonnard gave up 
cardboard and panel for canvas and began to strengthen his color 
we find a distinct change. Renoir replaces Degas as inspiration, the 
luminous Renoir of the landscapes. Impressionism is rediscovered 
in a canvas like Village Scene with its quivering light and casual 
grace of brushwork. As he progressed the artist deals in larger effects; 
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his canvases take on a mural scale while hues float and run together 
in new, exhilarating harmonies. On the Riviera, under the spell ot 
the Mediterranean sun, Bonnard expresses his complete vision. A 
canvas like /be Palm with its opulence of color, nuance of tone, and 
richness of brushwork is unique in our period 

Behind this seeming spontaneity hes the skilled composer. Lessons 
from Gauguin and the Japanese persist. In works like The Terrac 
and Midi Landscape, a simple but shrewdly placed design steadies 
fugitive touches, binds together vaporous tints and strong hues. Flat 
receding planes of color intersect and cross in a unobtrusive pattern 

Scenes at a dinner table, rich and sensuous in texture, are ingeni- 
ously balanced. In The Open Window a broad scaffolding marks off 
the picture surface, helping to intensify sensations of sunlight and 
air. Nearly every canvas uses figures; one finds them squeezed into 
corners, placed at the end of tilting tables, wholly incidental to the 
general harmony. They are drawn as Bonnard draws—in full color 

and set down with a delightful, child-like fantasy. 

In all this Bonnard remains the Symbolist. This intense lyricism 
prolongs that far-off movement of the ‘90s down into our day. Elis 
latest paintings, in brilliant color wash, vibrating with light, still 
have power to evoke the spirit, rather than the substance of what 
they depict. For this reason the formalists of our century distrust 
Bonnard while the anti-formalists tend to enthrone him. 

‘The greatest living French painter?” A fruitless debate. We must 
be content with the richness of a tradition which has produced a 
Matisse, a Picasso, a Braque, and a Bonnard, widely divergent mas- 
ters, but each worthy of the name. 


A Great Rubens Portrait in Boston 
(Continued from page 12) 


be traced back over a hundred years. Whether it was ever in France 
is not Known; but it is exactly the type of Rubens which has exer- 
cised a profound and continuing influence on French painting. Here, 
in full measure, are the elements that helped to fire Watteau, inspired 
Fragonard’s finest work, and in our own day, went to shape Renoir. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 15) 


sionistic handling of other elements. With a tendency in general 
toward dark color, which too often gives a mottled, muddy look, it 
is a pleasure to see his delicacy of tone in Rainy Sunday. This is 
the outstanding painting in the show. The important forms of a 
house and a church are clearly delineated, while treetops devoid 
of leaves and the direct line of the street are suggested in a few 
but expressive brushstrokes. 

he supporting show by other members of the group is of 
average interest, the most striking example of a particular artist’s 
stvle being Elizabeth Huntington’s Hillside, which in a loose wash 
calls up the gaiety and color of a New England landscape. 


LURING the past two years George Yater, young watercolorist 

of Provincetown, has rejected the grey vapor and amorphous 
forms of his previous marines. His recent paintings, which are 
being shown at the Babcock Galleries, are stronger in composition 
and deeper in tone. Although still intrigued by the rippling shadows 
on water, Yater has been charmed by the warm browns and russets 
of the disappearing autumn sunset. Like the Japanese woodblock 
artist he spreads his washes in large areas of color, the tones of 
which are subtly fused in a poetic harmony that escapes the 
sentimentality of Horse and Buggy, an earlier picture included 
in the show. Provincetown Street and Autumn Sunset best demon- 
strate the great advance that has been made by the artist in the 
conceptual and technical treatment of his subject 


HE paintings of Bernice Cross, who is holding her first New 

York show at Contemporary Arts, are impertinent, capricious 
and generally marred by an unsubtle sense of humor. They vary 
from cartoons that reveal the influence of Chagall and of children’s 
work to more solidly constructed pictures that have the rich surface 
texture obtained through the use of the palette knife. An attenuated 
portrait of a woman, inspired by Soutine, is the most successfully 
conceived and executed picture while the fantasy, called Moonlight, 
is an exception that proves the artist can concoct an imaginative 
piece with well seasoned humor and pictorial construction. 
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KOREFF ET AL. SALE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


XVIIEAND XIX CENTURY WATCHES IN FANCIFUL SHAPES 
AUCTIONS 


Korff et al. Mintatures, Furniture, Jewelry 


PYOLLOWING exhibition from December 31, the American Art 
\ssociation-Anderson Galleries will sell by public auction on 
the afternoon of January 7 American, English and Continental fur- 
niture and decorations, Oriental rugs, fine miniatures, and precious- 
stone jewelry, from the collection of Baroness Nikolas Kortt and 
from the estate of the late Louise De Ruyter Campbell; eighteenth 
and nineteenth century watches from the collection of Mrs. Alice 
Kneeland Munroe; and other properties sold by order of the various 
owners. 





lhe furniture presents a variety of small desirable pieces, mostly 
of mahogany. Among the Oriental rugs are a number of fine Chinese 
examples. Decorative porcelain and glass and silver are present in 
attractive groups 

lhe eighteenth and nineteenth century watches, of I:nglish, Vien- 
nese, and Parisian make, possess great charm. One, of gold and red 
enamel, is in the shape of a cello, another simulates a flower, and a 
third, of silver-gilt and red enamel, is in the shape of a mandolin. 
[here are also many finely chased examples of silver and gold. 

Among the miniature portraits on ivory are one of a voung lady, 
by Mme. Amélie Doubigny, who received the gold medal award 
at the Paris Salon in 1834; a portrait of Empress Caroline of Naples, 
sister of Napoleon I, by the Flemish nineteenth century artist Al- 
gerien Dun whose miniatures are of great raritv; a portrait of a 
young lady, by Francois Meuret, and a portrait of a nobleman, by 
Jacques Louis Comte (Swiss, 1781-1811). A fine group of precious 
and carved stone jewelry is present in the collection. 


Recent Auction Prices 





lhe sale of Chinese porcelains and jades, Japanese lacquers, sword mounts 
and other art objects, property trom the estate of Robert Gould Shaw, 2nd, 
Mrs. William B. Leeds, John Jacob Astor and other owners, held at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on November t1 and 12, brought a total of $31,310.50; the 
important items follow 


NO ITEM 
82 Finely Carved White Jade Tripod 
Incense Burner, Chien-lung 


PURCHASER PRICE 


aa eiisecies W. W. Seaman, Agent....$ 750 
101 Red and Yellow Dragon Jar, Ming.. Private Collector ........ 825 
217 Sculptured Stone Statue of Mait- 
oe Sea eee ee Yamanaka Company .... 775 
296 Carved White Jade Bowl, Chien- 
ES ey eer vO ene eee W. W. Seaman, Agent.... 1,000 
314 Important Japanese Carved Ivory 
Bird Boat, with figures of the Seven 
en ee ar erin ee oe Greenhills, INC. <ccc 6 sine 425 


315 Imperial Carved Rock Crystal Hex- 


agonal Vase, Ch ien-lung Private Collector ........ 710 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 Lena Gurr: Pa to Jan 
Ackerman, co k. 37 

\VIII Century Rockingham & Spode China Tulips, to Jan. 31 
American Academy, 633 W. 155.. ..Platt Memorial Show, to April 30 
American Place, 

500 Madison Demuth: Paintings; Porter: Photographs, to Jan. 18 
\igent, 42 W Vembers: Watercolors and Prints, to Jan. 14 
\ronson, 215 E. 58 Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 Vembers: Prints, to Jan. 7 
Artists, 33 W.8 Jules Halfant: Paintings, Jan. 2-16 
Avery, Bway at 116 Architecture of Railroads, Jan. 4-31 
Babcock, 38 E. 08 Contemporary Americans: Paintings, to Jan. 31 


Barbizon 


Lexington at 63 Hamilton: Paintings, to Jan. 5 
Barbizon-Plaza 
W. 58 Charles Gruppe, Virginia Gruppe: Paintings, Jan. 3-30 
Bignou, 32 k. 57 Gauguin; Tahiti Paintings, Jan. 3-14 
Bland, 45 E. $7 Early American Sporting Paintings, to Jan. 7 
Bonestell, 100 . 57 Mexican Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Boyer, 09 bk. 57 Contemporary Americans: Paintings, to Jan. 14 


Brooklyn Museum 
Buchholz 
Butler 


Children's Tovs 

Kurt Roesch 
Rudolph Russell 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 ..Botkin 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 Vembers Group Show, to Jan. 7 
Arts, 38 W. 57 Bernice Cross: Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Christmas Budget Paintings, to Jan. 8 


Vode ril 


and Books, 
Paintings, 


to Jan. 8 
to Jan. 14 
to Jan. 15 
Paintings, Jan. 3-14 


io E. $7 


120 k. 57 Dioramas, 


Contemporary 


Cosden, 42 E. 57 Furniture, to Jan. 7 


Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave Ethel Hood: Sculpture, Jan. 4-17 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 Walinska: Sculpture, Jan. 2-15 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Major Works by Major Americans, Jan. 3-21 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 French XIX and XX Century Paintings, Jan. 3-31 
| lighth St. Playhouse. 52 W.8 Griffin Driscoll: Paintings, Jan. 1-14 
FAR: 10 E..'6) 
Impressionists, Post-lmpressionists: Reproductions, Jan. 2-18 
Federal, 225 W. 57 Children's Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 10 


Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Luciont, Olsen: Paintings, Jan 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 


Lars Hoftrup: Paintin 
French Art, 51 E. 57 French Impressionists 
Freund, 50 k. 57 Daniel 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 


3-14 
gs, to Jan. 7 
Paintings, to Jan. 31 
Paimtings, to Jan 

Paintings, to Jan. 7 


Serra 
Group Show 


Grand Central, 1 E. 51 Marie Korbel: Sculpture, Jan. 6-21 
Harlowe, 620 Fifth Currier & Ives: Prints, Jan. 14 
Kennedy, 7&5 Fifth Rembrandt Etchings, Drypoints, Jan. 3-14 
Keppel, 1k. 57 Pop Hart: Drawings, Etchings, to Jan. 7 
Kleemann, 37 E. 57 Whistler: Etchings and Lithographs, Jan. 3-31 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Pre a gast; Demuth: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 E nglish VIII Century: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 Costume, Advertising Illustrations, to Jan. o 
Lilienfeld, 21 kE. 57 Chagall: Paintings, to Jan 

Macbeth, 11 k. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
Matisse, 51 k. 57 Vodern French Paintings, Jan. 3-21 


Mayer, 41 E. 37 
McDonald, 005 Fifth Prints 
Mercury, 4 I & 


Frank Benson: Etchings, to Jan. 7 
by Old and Modern Masters, Jan. 31 


Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 7 


Metropolitan Museum fugustan Art: Paintings, Sculpture, Jan. 4-Mar. 1 
Midtown, 605 Madison : Jacob Getler Smith: Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Milch, 108 W. 57 {merican Artists: Paintings, to Jan. 12 
Montross, 785 Fifth Frank London: Paintings, Jan. 2-14 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 Leslie Powell: Paintings, Jan. 4-18 


Morgan Library French Art, to March 15 


Morton, 130 W. 57 ..-Hilda Katz: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
Municipal, 3 E. 07 N.Y. Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 15 
Museum ot Modern Art, 14 W. 4o0.. ..Bauhaus Design, to Feb. 1 
Museum of the City of N. Y.. Currier & Ives and the N. Y. Scene, to Mar. 1 


Newhouse, 5 E. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 9 


N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42nd 

Joseph Keppler: Political Cartoons, to Feb. 28 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57..Feiminger, Klee, Kandinsky: Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Parish-Watson, 44 E. 57 Wom. Randolph Hearst Collection, to March 1 
Passedoit, 121 k. 57 Pascin, Hemine David: Paintings, Jan. 2-31 
Perls, 32 E. 58 Modern French Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 Lucien Genin: Paintings, to Feb. 1 
Rehn, 683 Fifth Burchfield: Paintings, to Jan. 28 
Reinhardt, 730 Fitth Jere Wickwire: Paintings, Jan. 3-31 


Riverside 

310 Riverside 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
Spalding, 518 Fifth Ave 


Contemporary American Indian Paintings, 
..Old Masters, 
E nglish N VIII Century Paintings, 


Sporting Art: Paintings, Sculpture, 


to Jan. 8 
to Jan. 7 
to Jan. 23 
to Jan. 14 


Sterner, 9 E. 57 . Caroline Martin Paintings, Jan. 4-16 
Studio Guild, 730 F ifth Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 7 
Iricker, 19 W. 57 Teator; Chern: Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Uptown, 249 West End Ve mbers Group Show: Patintings, to Jan 

Valentine, 10 E. 57 Mariano Andreu: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
Vendome, 339 W. 57 Anniversary Group Show: Paintings, Jan 5-15 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 Arthur Siltz: Paintings, to Jan. 14 


Walker, 


108 E. 57 


Durr Freedley, Memorial Show: Paintings, Jan. 23-Feb. 11 


eases Korean Ceramics, to Jan. 7 
Glackens Vemorial Exhibition: Paintings, to Jan. 15 


Wells, 65 E. 57 
Whitney, 19 W.8 


CONSTANT ¢ BURLIUK e FOSHKO 
ARCHIPENKO ° CRAWFORD 


GRAHAM e GASPARO e CH. GROSS 
W. GREGORY ° 
HOGUE e 


EILSHEMIUS 

McCRADY e MARIL 

NOGUCHI e ROSENFELD e SOYER 
H. WESTON and others 


BOYER rev von 
NEW YORK 











Pee) 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


EGYPTIAN 
GREEK & 
NEAR EASTERN 
ART 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
CAIRO 





PAINTINGS BY 


FRANK LONDON 


JANUARY 3 TO 14 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue (bet. 59 & 60 Sts.) N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


CAROLINE MARTIN 


JAN. 4 TO 16 


MARIE STERNER 


GALLERY, 9 East 57th St., N.Y- 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 38 West 57th St., N 


PAINTINGS BY 


BERNICE CROSS 


To January 14 








XMAS BUDGET SHOW TO JAN. 7 


DURR FREEDLEY 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
JANUARY 3 TO 21 


WALKE GALLERIES 


108 E. 57 St., N.Y. 


DOWNTOWN 2 








MAJOR WORKS BY & 
MAJOR AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


113 WEST 13th St.—NEW YORK 


N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF FINE & 
APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


Interior Designs and Paintings 
Costume and Advertising Illustrations 
recently completed in 
New York, Paris and Italy 
Through January 9 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY, #5 E. 57 St., N.Y. 


AYATIV 





BUTLER GALLERIES 
Water Colors of Children 
by RUTH MORTERUD 


D. B. BUTLER & CO., Inc. 
126 East 57th St., East of Park Ave. 
Telephone PLaza 3-0624 New York 


KROLL e 
SPEIGHT e 


BRUCE e 
ETNIER e 


STERNE 
LAUFMAN 
SHEETS @ L. BLANCH ¢ WHORF 
PHILIPP ¢ SIMKHOVITCH & others. 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N. Y. 


MILC 








By Appointment 


SPINK 


& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


The Finest 
Works of Wirt 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 


Cable Address : SPINK LONDON 





EARLY 
CHINESE 
ART 


JADES 
BRONZES 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


VEN 


YAMANAKAG&CO,. 
INC. 
680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


LOEWI 


Period Rooms 
Old Furniture 
Early Textiles 


Antique Rugs 
—— 
PALAZZO NANI 
VENICE, ITALY 


San Trovaso 960 


EDWARDS & SONS 
(of Regent Street) LTD. 
Established 1853 


Visitors to London are 
invited to call and see 
the old Georgian house, 
once the home of Wil- 
liam Blake, which we 
have now taken at 17 
South Molton Street. 
Here we are offering 
fine pieces of old 
English furniture at 
prices which insure a 
quick turnover and 
a constantly changing 
selection. Enquiries 
by mail will receive 
our prompt attention. 


| 17 SOUTH MOLTON ST., W. 1 
Telephone: Mayfair 7048 


Cables: Edwardsons, London 





| 





fe tive 


OBJECT OF THE WEEK 





COURTESY OF MALLETT AND SONS, LONDON 


Sh. Elizabethan jug is of mottled brown salt-glaze 
stoneware which was imported into England from the 
Rhine district during the seventeenth century and was 
known as tigerware. It was a favorite with English silver- 
smiths, who found in its dark color a foil for their richly 
chased mounts. In this example the chasing is based on 
an Islamic arabesque in which palmettes are an element 
in the design. Some of these jugs have hallmarks and are 
dated. This particular example is estimated as having 
been made circa 1695. Its shape is typical of the whole 
group, being globular in body, with a wide cylindrical neck 
and loop handle, and suitable for use as a tankard. Toward 
the end of the seventeenth century a change came about 
in the drinking habits of the English people. Before that 
time wines from the Continent were the only supplement 
to ale and other indigenous drinks. Under the later Stuart 
kings tea and coffee were added to the drinks of the 
well-to-do. Vessels of silver and glass were obviously 
unsuitable for liquids drunk hot. This pottery was there- 
fore promoted from its use in taverns and farmhouses to 
a place beside the more refined materials in the houses 
of the wealthy. Domestic potters, to compete with this 
foreign ware, petitioned for licenses to set up manufac- 
ture of stoneware, and both the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert have examples of both German and 
English ware which was so popular during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. 












THE ART NEWS 


L.Atavone & Co. 


Interior Decorations 


Furniture, Tapestries 


Objets dart 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
42 AVENUE KLEBER 


Paris 


PARISH- 
WATSON | 


& Co., Inc. 


WORKS 
OF ART 


| 4 East 57th Street 
| New York 











TONYING 


| & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE | 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street | 
| NEW YORK | 


| SHANGHAI PEIPING | 





PAINTINGS 


AND 


SCULPTURE 


BY 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 





Printed by WNU, 





New York 


SL eA ST SSS 















WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


IN¢ 


Distinguished 
OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


XVIHI CENTURY FRENCH FURNITURE 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1 37 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
POKRCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK 


DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


Exhibition of 
FRENCH XIX 
AND XX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


Jo Yanuary tf 


TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 





